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THE TWO BROTHERS. 



An Artist's Story. 

CHAPTEP. ^JTj?. 

It IS the voluptuous hour of early Italian twi- 
light. I sit dreamily by my window, indulging 
in day-dreams and a cigar. Far away on the 
Campagna lie the golden flakes of departing sun- 
light, but the remaining landscape is shadowed 
by a dark purple sky; and the road that I have 
so often taken to theCastiglione Palace, the mar- 
bles and groves and teri^ces that I have sd often 
gazed on with her are lost in the deepening 
gloom. 

In two hoiii'S morel must be otf to greet Boyno 
at the prison doors. Well, the man is lucky to 
be set free on such a glorious evening. I should 
think the pleasure must in some degree compen- 
sate for the incarceration. Yet, no— what do 1 
say? Is not freedoiii as dear as the blessed air 
of heaven? Is it not an Englishman's vitality 
itself? I think it is. Nevertheless, we are all 
slaves somehovv. 

'* Arthur— Mr. Brocklebanke." 

Am I dreaming or waking ? Do I really hear 
myself called by that voice— that tender, low, 
impassioned voice, I should know among a thou- 
sand? I start up like one awakened from a sud- 
den sleep and dazed by the light. A female fig- 
ure stands on the threshold of my room— Lady 
Milroy. 

1 stammered forth some words of greeting, but 
before they had all passed my lips she stepped up 
towards me, and, touchmg my arm, said, in hur- 
ried tones: 

'* There is no time for words; I come to ypu as 
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1 sbo.ukl wish you to come to me, if the need 
aris.es— for help. You can' render me a great, a 
very^reat service; will you do it?" 

** With my utmost dili«:ence, I promise." 

''Good; I know we can trust your cold Eng- 
lish words. Well, listen to m(§ ; you know some- 
thing of these two men, these Chojnackis — one, 
he you call Boyno, is ia prison, will be released 
to-night; but the other has xound him out, and 
will wait for him at the prison doors. He will 
Compel the other to fight, unless " 

She grasped my arm and looked up into my 
face with wild, gleaming eyes. 

" Arthur, if either of those unhappy men 
aipijld fali^by the other's hand I shall be the mur- 
^teelv dp'ybtihear this ?-^afid you can save mo. 
t'ou do *iot love me, 'but. you would xipt UXe me 
•to be a "murderer, would you? You have that 
sealed paper that was sent to you in England : in 
it is a secret that can save a human lile and God 
knows how much sio besides. You must >yatch 
out for Boyno, and- you must not leave him till 
the paper- is in his hands, btart at once, lor 
Ghojnacki will- be waiting' like a htmgi'y tiger, 
and perhaps you willhavKj difficulty in finding 
them if they once, escape -you. Say farewell- 
take my hand once in yonrs as Mends part-— look 
at me once more, and then, we shall never meet 
again.'? 

Throwing back her veil, she advanced and held 
out her hand. Her face was very pale, her dark 
ey^s burned with unnatural brightness, her lips 
wejL'e cpmpressed and rigid. 

*/ Heaven bless you, dear friend," I murmured; 
''heaven bless* you now aiid for evermore. All 
that is in my heart 'I cannot say, but your good- 
ness and generosity no' words of mine could ever 
express. Forgive me— I. have suflered much — 
farfewell.^' ... 

I pressed her cold thin hand to my lips; then I 
felt a light kiss upon my brow; a tear fell upon 
my cheek, a voice whispered — " Arthur, never 
hate me, never despise me— be happy." A sha- 
dow darkened the doorway, a carriage rolled 
away from beneath the terrace— she was gotie. 



:v-; TenmiimtesailerwardaJ.was wending my way 

towards the lbil^)y qdm^rbi the i)figon; it-W^^ 

. getting gradually darker, and as 1 walked on I 

. eyed sharply every passer-by, but no figure could 

• . I see in the least degree resembling Ghojnacki. 

When I reached the entrance, through which re- 

• leased prisoners musl pass, 1 halted, and, con- 
cealed myself behind a jutting stone wall, looked 
around me narrowly. A little lamp hung over 
the gateway, and two or three men were loun"-- 
ing round it— swarthy, ragged idlers, who were 
gabbling and gesticulating to the utmost ot their 

. power; they were evidently waiting for some 
comrade, and contested loudly on the cunnin<»" 
and merits of his crime, hoping that next time 

' he would be more cunning still.* By-and-bye a 
shabby-looking man walked up to the place 
glanced at his watch and walked away. It was 
plain I had still some time to wait. I emero-ed 
from my reti'eat and walked backwai'ds and for- 
wards, my attention part'y divided between the 

• coming interview and the one I had just had with 

• Lady Milroy. Her words rans: in my ears. ** If 
either of those unhappy men should lall by each 

' others hand, I shall be the murderer." What 
link connected one so good,, so gitted and so 
heautitul with tliese men? What new mysteries 

.. were before me? 

. Some time passed, and no Ohojnacki appeared: 

• Lady Milroy must have been deceived, and so 
; must I, for the clock is about to strike, and at 
. • stnlan^ the -doors- will open.- I moved hastily 
. torward and placed myself close to the lanip, in 
. order to to be recognised by Boyno onthein- 
' stant. Immediately alter the striking of the 

clock a couple ot dirty-looking oflic.als then 
; opened the^ door, and two men, squalid and in 
^ rags, passed out, vrho, seeing their companions. 

• set up a^frlghttul laugh of good-teliowship, and 
• joined them. Then the heavy door llew back, 

and the two officials prepared to withdraw, 
r / ■ 1 beg pardon," I said, " (g there not ^noth^r 



individual who was to have been released to-night, 
Boyno by name ?" , 

"I don't know, I'm sure," said one, kicking 
away a stone that I had bowled towards the 
door. " We've let out two, and that's all I can 
inform you." 

"Thank you lor the information," I replied, 
coolly; "but for that, as I had eyes, I was not 
necessitated to ask." 

He turned away somewhat surly; but his com- 
panion, a brisk little fellow, with twinkling, 
greedy black eyes, came up to me, and putting 
his hands in his pockets, said speculatively: 

"Does the signor desire any private informa- 
tion?" 

'I toqk the hint and passed something into his 
hands, which seemed to. diflCuse a great warmth 
to his mariner and vivacity to his eyes. 

"All I want to know is this— is M. Bbyno 
gone, and if so, where ?•' 

'^TUe fact is, M. Boyno was taken ill this 
morning, and we were glad to gee rid of him." 

" When did he go ?" 

"Two hours since." 
' "And where?" 

"Heleila note to be given to a gentleman 
who should inquire for him, but tor that you must 
inquire at the governor's. I daresay it contains 
his address." 



way, aronud which hung the undressed carcasses 
and the horrid odor so unmistakably proclaiming 
a butcher's shop; he pointed with his right hand 
to the second story, lield his left towards me for 
the money, ,and remai'ked laconically something 
equivalent to, 

" All serene!" 

Then be chuckled out his thanks, and I found 
my way up the dark staircase alone. 



" Was he very ill ?" 
, "Bah! bilious and out of temper. Hall peo- 
ple's ailments are nothins: but that. He was 
sick of tour walls, and found a very good excuse 
to get out; besides, he had never very good rea- 
son to be in." 

I lost no time in going round to the governor's, 
my Uvely little friend acting as guide; but here 
there was a second delay of some minutes, and I 
chafed angrily at the delay. At length the house- 
keeper brought me the somewhat ungracious 
reply, that the person had come to inquire for M. 
Boyno half an hour since, to whom the letter 
was given, and no further qtestions could be 
answered or taken notice of. 

" Outdone by that fellow Ghojnacki, at last!" 
I muttered angrily ; ; "and now heaven alone can 
prevent the meeting and the sm. Well, I have 
done my best.'? ., ^ - •-. ■, ^ 

This reasoning, however, was not very satis- 
factory, and atto my momentary mortification 
was spent 1 racked my brains to discover a sin- 
gle clue to M. Boyuo'S movements. It seemed 
almost hopeless, still I was determined to fullill 
my promise to the utmost; and thinking of Pici- 
ni, as the only one likely to be ot use, I hastened 
to the haunt where I thought I had the best 
chance of finding him. I was not deceived, and 
that worthy individual received me with great 
cordiality. ' . 

' "Now, M. Liiigi, if you please, just have your 
wits about you: it you can help me, I'll make it 
a pretty job for you ; and if you can't, why there's 
an end to the matter. Do you or do you not 
know anything of a gentleman who sent you 
with a letter to me ?" 

He couldn't say he knew nothins:, he couldn't 
say he knew much; then he scratched his- head 
and looked wise. 

. " Oh ! if you are going to beat ab:ut the bush 
in that way, there's an end of the matter. Come 
fellow, speak, the truth ! Do you know where m! 
Boyno is now lodging ?" 

•"M. Boyno doesn't like his lodging to be 
known." . . . 

"Contound you! did I come here to ask M. 
Boy no's likes and dislikes? You know well 
enough he does^ not care to conceal his move- 
ments from me..o I.wish to know where he is, and 
what's more I'm determined to know— there's the 
long and the short of it; so here's the money vou 
shall have, and you had better bo quick. '^ 

At this Lulgi looked wiser still, grinned diabol- 
ically in my face, thrust his hands in his pockets 
and S2t ofl* at a leisurely pace towards a low 
quarter of the city, to which I was almost a 
stranger. 

We walked in silence for about htdl-an-hour 
when he stopped significantly at a yellow door- 



CHAPTERXIV. 

An old woman sat on the landing-place skin- 
ning a lean fowl, and to her I forthwith addressed 
myself: ... ■"'" 

"Will you have the goodness to indicate M. 
Boyno's room to me?" 1 asked, suav.ely; "I am a 
particulai* friend ot his and want tb'see him im- 
mediatelj\ " 

"That's impossible," she said, without looking 
up ; "for the doctor is just gone to him, and told 
me to be sure to let no one in; he's a nice gentle- 
man, and I can't disoblige him." 

" Which is his room ?" I reiterated, without ap- 
pearing^to heed her words. 

"Holy Virgin! how impatient the Signor is. 
It is that one opposite, then ; only if M. Boyno is 
angry, don't say I told you, for he is a civil 
lodger, and we don't want to offend him." 

I walked to the door without a word and listen- 
ed a moment. It was as I expected, Ghojnacki 
was the leigned doctor— the two men had met at 
last; I do not think a word had yet passed be- 
tween them; lor, a!'ter a short silence, I heard a 
heavy step move across the room, and Ghojnacki 
say, in a low, horrible, u'onical voice: 

"I thought we should meet once before we got 
to hell. Gome, let us do our business quickly." It 
you got prayers or cm-ses to say, say them now, 

I heard something heavy laid upon the table 
which sounded like pistols, and there was a mean- 
ing in his theji tbat made my blood run cold. 
" I've done with curses and I've not yet begun 
with prayers," answered Boyno's voice, feeble and 
labored as that ot a dying man; '*but it's too 
late to begin them now. You talk of fighting- 
man ! it would be mui'der; don't you see I'm hair 
dead already. I cant stand— I can't see you " 

''Mio, I tell you," cried Ghojnacki, with a 
fearful oath; "ten years of hatred, of curses, ot 
seeking and never finding, have at last ended, 
and I have got my reward. Do you think I am 
going to let the opportunity sUp f\'om me? Do 
you think I am to be gulled by a tew cowardlv 
lies?" "^ 

Then I heard Boyno mutter deadly words and 
make a movement as it he strove to rise. Not 
waiting to hearmore,'forI knew what that meant, 
I shook the door violently, but it was barred and 
bolted, and my repeated efi'orts were perfectly 
unavaihng. x j 

Merciful heaven ! should I be too late ? 

I looked around in desperation, but could see 
nothing which could be of use to me, tor the 
landing, place was bare of furniture,- saving a 
cracked chair or two. I dare say I was not more 
than a minute in my search, yet in that minute I 
thought of a thousand things; the last thou'^ht, 
and the brightest that occurred to me, was the 
having seen a heavy wooden mallet in the inte- 
rior of the shop below. To rush down, stau-s, 4ialf 
over-turning the old woman as I did so, to pos- 
sessmyself of this mallet, took- me less time than 
to write ic does now, and, ihrowing all my ener- 
gies and strength into one mad blow, I rived ooen 
the door. A few seconds later, I might have 
been too late, On one side of the table, but half 
dressed and looking like a gifegt, sTdod BoVno 
with, pistol m hand; whilst opposite to him was 
Ghojnacki, ready also, pale, defiant and exultiho-. 
T t^ it^tered, he turned to me with the face of a 
vbaifled demon. ^ y 

"What business have you here?" he asked, 
with a withering smile; " well^ stay if yoa like 

doyouthmk your presence can do any harm or 
good ?" •^ • 

" Silence ! " I shouted, bringing my hand noon 
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the table with a tremenduous fjrce. ** Silence! 
M, Chojnacki-T-I will be heard.'' 

" By-and-bye, then;" Tie replied, with a sting- 
in:? tone of bitterness. * ' Damnation I what right 
have you to be here? But we can't heed you now 
—wait a bit." 

I placed myself between them, pushing away 
the table as I did so; deprived ot that support, 
Boyno fell entirely exhausted and apathetic, and 
Ghojnacki, startled, drew back a pace or two. 

*'In God's name, M. Boyno, M. Ghojnacki, lis- 
ten to me for one minute ! then I am willing to 
leave this room as one who never entered it-. No 
prying curiosity has led me here, but a sacred 
trust has been imposed upon me by another per- 
soiiraiid to fulfil it, I am now before you." 

I then took out the sealed paper and handed it 
to Boyno, whose^atid shook like that of a palsied 
man as he^eaclled to take it. 

*' On my word of honor as an English gentle- 
man, this and no other reason, has led me here 
to-night. Enough— I have done my duty, and 
when that letter is read, M. Boyno, M. Choinacki, 
I will have the honor to wish you a very good 
evening." 

Boyno held out his thin hand. 

**Brocklobanke," he said, in a pitiful, weary 
voice, **you have showed me kindness and you 
are a- good fellow; you will not miss me, yet I 
have no other friend. Adieu!" 

I wrung his hand, and taking the lamp off the 
bracket, held it before him. 
' *'Now, if you please, M. Boyno, read this let- 
ter.'^ 

• He took it up with a 2:hastly smile, and, with 
out looking at the wrioing outside, broke the 
seal. There was a deep silence in the room. At 
one end stood Ghojnacki with folded arms and 
knitted brows, under which bis dark eyes glared 
fiercely at Boyno- s sallow face, which worked 
convulsively as he read, while large drops of per- 
spiration gathered on his forehead, I was out- 
wardly most calm, but inwardly burning with im- 
patience to see the end of this strange Scene. 

Then came a wild gasping cry; such a cry ol 
passion, surprise, remorse, supplication, as I 
shall never forget to my dying day; and Boyno 
started to his feet and threw out his arms, say- 

*' Merciful Ghrist, torgi\re us both! Brother, 
we have sinned in the sight of heaven and against 
each other tbr ten long years; but it is ended 
now. You have done me no wrong, and I have 
been cursed without a cause. We have both 
hated, hated— how well we have hated ! and all 
for nothing.-' 

The paper dropped from his hand, and he fell 
on the floor with a weird, unearthly laugh, for 
the lever had touched his brain. 

To he Continued^ 
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THE SCHOLARS OF RAPHAEL. 



■ The Voge PaiHsienne gives the following de- 
tails of the system by which La Diva Patti learns 
a new opera. Her brother-in-law is her master. 
Wherever she resides a piano is always placed in 
a room next to the private apartment, so that 
every note played on it can be heard by her. 
When a new partition is to be learnt by her, her 
brother-in-law, without warning her beforehand, 
plays whatever airs he thinks likely to please her; 
and as though he were only playing for his own 
amusement, recommences the same air three or 
four times. Adelina's voice is soon heard in the 
next room, as it were echoing the motif. The 
professor continues, and perhaps sings the tenor, 
while he plays soprano on the piano. This sel- 
dom lasts many minutes. The door of the draw- 
ing room is opened by Patti, singing all the 
while; she takes her brother-in-law's place at the 
piano, and now, thoroughly excited, studies the 
partition with all the ardor of her artist nature. 
In two days Adelina knows the music us well as 
the libretto of a whole opera, and performs her 
part in it at the Italiens within a week of having 
lii'st Teceived the score, -with what triumphant 
stfccesSweHeed not relate.. 



We have already had occasion to observe the 
great number of scholars, some of them older 
than himselt, who had assembled round Raphael, 
and the unusual harmony in which they lived to- 
gether. Vasari relates that, when he went to 
court, a train of fifty painters attended on him 
from his own house to the Vatican. They came 
from every part of Italy: from Florence, Milan, 
Venice, Bologna, Ferrara,.Naples, and even fi'pm 
beyond the Alps, to study uncWi^ the .gretitRonian 
master. Many of them assisted, with more or 
less skill, in the execution of his great works in 
fresco; some imitated him in one thing, some in 
another; but the unrivalled charm oJf Raphael's 
productions lies in the impress of the mind which 
produced them ; this he could not impart to others. 
Those who followed servilely a particular manner 
of conception and drawing, which they called 
"Raphael's style," degenerated into insipidity 
and littleness. Those who had original power 
deviated into exaggerations and perversities. 
Not one among them approached Mm, Some 
caught a faint reflection of his grace, some of his 
power ;-but they turned it to other purposes; they 
worked in a dififerent spirit; they followed the 
fashion of the hour. While he lived his noble 
aims elevated them, but when he died they fell 
away, one atter another. The lavish and magnifi- 
cent Pope Leo X. was succeeded in 1521 by Adrian 
VI., a man conscientious even to severity, sparing 
even to asceticism, and without any sympathies 
either for art or artists. During his short pontifi- 
cate of two years all the works in the Vatican 
and St. Peter's were suspended, the poor painters 
were starving, and the dreadful pestilence which 
raged in 1523 drove many from the city. Under 
Glement VII., one of the Medici, "arid nephew:df; 
Leo X., the arts for a time revived ; but the sack ' 
of Rome by the barbarous soldiery of Bourbon in 
1527 completed the dispersion of the artists who 
had flocked to the capital : each returning to his 
native country or city, became also a teacher; and 
thus what was called "Raphael's School," or the 
"Roman School," was spread Irom one end of 
Italy to the other. 

Raphael had left by his will his two favorite 
scholars, Gian Francesco Penni and Giulio Ro- 
mano, as executors, and to them he bequeathed 
the task of completing his unfinished works. 

GiAN Francesco Penni, called L Fattore, was 
his beloved and conflc^ential pupil, and had assist- 
ed him much, particularly in preparing his car- 
toons; but everything he executed from his own 
mind, and after Raphael's death has, with much 
tenderness and JRoJfcelesque grace, a sort oi fee- 
bleness more oi mind than hand. His pictm-es 
are very rare. He died in 1528. 

His brother Luca Penni was in England for 
some years in the service of Henry VHL, and em- 
ployed by Wolsey in decorating his palace at 
Hampton Gourt ; some remains of his performances 
there were still to be seen in the middle of the 
lastcentmy; but Horace Walpole s riotibiithaV 
Lucca Penni executed those three singular pic- 
tures, the Field ol the Gloth of Gold, the Battle of 
the Spurs, and the Embarkation of Henry VIII., 
appears to be quite unfounded. 

Giulio Pippl, surnamed, fi'om the place of his 
birth, 11 Romano, and generally styled Giulio. 



Romano, was also much beloved by Raphael, and 
of all his scholars the most distinguished for orig- 
inal power. While under the influence of Ra- 
phael's mind, he imitated his manner and copied 
his pictures so successfully, that it is sometimes 
difiicult for the best judges to distinguish the dif- 
Jerence of hand. The Julius 11, in our National 
Gallery is an instance. After Raphael -5 death, 
he abandoned himself to his own luxuriant ge- 
nius. He lost the simplicity, the grace, the 
chaste and elevated feeling, which had character- 
ized his master. He became strongly imbued 
with the then reigning taste for classical and my- 
thological subjects, which he treated not exactly 
in a classical spirit, but with great boldness and 
fire, both in conceptipa anii ex^puUon. ;, He; d^ 
not excel in religious subjects. If he had to paint 
the Virgin, he gave her the air and form of a 
commanding Juno; if a Saviour, he was like a 
Roman emperor; the apostles in his pictures 
are like heathen philosophers; but when he had 
to deal with gods and Titans, he was in his ele- 
ment. 

For four years after the death of Raphael he 
was chiefiy occupied in completing his master's 
unfinished works; at the end of that time he went 
to Mantua and entered the service of the Duke 
Gonzaga, as painter and architect. He designed 
for him a splendid palace called the Palazzo del 
Te, which he decorated with frescoes in a grand 
but coarse style. In one saloon he represented 
Jupiter vanquishing the giants; in another, the 
history ot Psyche. Everywhere we see great 
luxuriance of fancy, wonderful power of drawing, 
and a bold, large style of treatment; but great 
coarseness of imagination, red, heavy coloring, 
and a pagan rather than a classical taste. 

In character, Giulio Romano was a man of gen- 
erous mind; princely in his style of living; an 
accomplished courtier, yet commanding respect 
by a lofty sense ol his own dignity as an artist. 
He amassed great riches in the service of the 
Duke- GonzQga, an.(l Spj3n t liiijite fit Mantua; His 
most important works are to'be found in the pal- 
aces and churches c1 the city. 

When Charles I. purchased the entire collection 
ol the Dukes of Mantua, in 1629, there were among 
them many pictures by Giulio Romano. One of 
them was the admirable copy ot Raphael's fVesco 
of the battle between Constantino and Maxentius, 
now in the guard-room at Hampton Court. In the 
same gallery are seven others, all mythological, - 
and characteristic certainly, but by no means fa- 
vorable specimens ol his genius; they have be-- 
sides been coarsely painted over by some restorer, 
so as to retain no trace of the original workman- 
ship. The most Important picture which came 
into the possession of King Charles was a Nativi- 
ty, a Urge altar-piece, which, after the king's 
death, was sold into France. It is now in the 
Louvre (1075). A very pretty little picture is the 
Venus persuading Vulcan to foige the arrows ot 
C/upid; also in the Louvre (1077). Engi-avings 
after Giuho Romano are very commonly met 
with. 

Giulio -Romano was invited by Francis I. to 
undertake the decoration of his palace- at Fon- 
tamebleau; but, not bMn.g able to leave Mantua, 
lie sent his pupit Primaticcio, who covered the 
walls with frescoes and arabesque, much in V the 
manner of those in the Palazzo del Te; that is to 
say, with gods and. goddesses, fauns,- satyrs, 
nymphs, Cupids, Cyclops, Titans, in a style as 
remote Irom that of Raphael a^'cfaft- well be imag- 
ined, and yet not destitute' of ii. certain, gran^eiur*- 



